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2 | More trouble in France 


Looked at from a distance, the latest French crisis 
ems grave enough to suggest the possibility of revo- 
lutionary events. The French have a way, however, of 
cirting the edge of a precipice without ever plunging 
into the abyss, and before these words reach our 
readers, buses, subways and trains may be running 
again and the tidy French postal system back in opera- 
th On the other hand, there may be barricades on 

Paris streets and an emergency session of Parliament. 

several things should be noted about the wave of 
strikes which followed reports that the conservative 
regime of Premier Joseph Laniel was intent on prac- 
tising economy at the expense of France’s large body 

of civil servants. The first is that the Communist unions 

did not spark the strikes, although they naturally 
worked to keep them going once the workers had “hit 
the bricks.” The first strike call was issued by the So- 
cialist Workers’ Force, with the Christian unions only 
a half-step behind. The second thing to remark is 
that the first strikes affected only Government agencies 
and public enterprises. They were openly directed at 
the Laniel regime. A third aspect meriting attention 
is the popular nature of the walkouts. The workers 
responded to the strike call with enthusiastic alacrity. 
They acted as men act who bear a great grievance 
and are no longer prepared to suffer it. On various 
occasions, this Review has pointed out that French 
workers, in comparison with farmers and businessmen, 
havebeen since the war the low man on the totem pole. 
Wages have badly lagged behind prices, and living 
standards have suffered. In addition, French workers 
have long smarted under a tax system loaded in favor 
of farmers, small businessmen and professional people. 
Skeptical of relief through collective bargaining, the 
workers are bent, then, on attacking the system itself. 
Hence the potential seriousness of the fortnight’s 
events, 


Crisis in Rome 

The failure of the conservative Christian Democrat 
Attilio Piccioni, following that of former premier Al- 
cide de Gasperi, to form a viable Italian cabinet is 
depressing news to the free world. It again raises the 
possibility that some new coalition may have to be 
attempted which will either weaken. NATO and the 
drive for European unity, or strengthen Togliatti’s 
Communists and their Left-wing Socialist allies. In 
either case the non-Soviet world would be the loser. 
This will be clear if we recall that the present crisis 
Was precipitated when the Liberals, Republicans and 
Right-wing Socialists refused De Gasperi’s invitation to 
teforge the center coalition that governed from 1948 to 
1953, The small Liberal and Republican parties, which 
lost heavily in the June elections, shied away from an 
association which had cost them votes. The Right- 
wing Socialists, who ran badly also, likewise declined 
unless De Gasperi would agree to accept the collabora- 
tion of the pro-Communist Left-wing Socialists. Had 
he accepted that deal, Italy’s ties with the West would 
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have been sundered. On the other hand, if De Gasperi 
had turned to the Monarchists, he would have had to 
slow down badly needed social reforms, and that 
would have enhanced the great attraction which the 
Communists and their Left-wing Socialist allies al- 
ready have for the Italian masses. That, too, would 
have been a setback for the West. So De Gasperi 
bowed out, hoping that his colleague, Attilio Piccioni, 
might succeed where he had failed. Now that this 
effort has collapsed, the Liberals, Republicans and 
Right-wing Socialists must take the rap for whatever 
happens. As in Germany, where Konrad Adenauer is 
fighting for re-election, it is not the Christian Demo- 
crats who are failing the West—or the best interests 
of their own peoples. 


Intimidation in Yugoslavia 

Attacks upon the very persons of bishops in Yugo- 
slavia have become too common to be passed off as 
the acts of local fanatics. Over a year ago, Bishop Vovk 
of Ljubljana was nearly burned to death when fuel 
was poured upon him as he was returning by train 
from a pastoral visitation. More recently, on July 23, 
Bishop Franic, auxiliary of Split, was assailed and in- 
jured by a mob estimated at several thousands when 
he came to Makarska. Reports since that date have 
added the names of Bishop Pusic of Hvar and Bishop 
Banic of Sibenik to the list of victims of mob violence. 
Earlier this year Bishops Buric of Senja and Srebrnic 
of Krk underwent similar molestations in the course 
of making their canonical visits. In Belgrade, after the 
attack on Bishop Franic, Government sources attrib- 
uted the deed to “irresponsible persons.” If there 
were any irresponsible persons involved in that affair, 
they were the heads of the Communist party, which 
controls the Government. For ten days before the epi- 
sode the party organ Borba had assailed the bishop by 
name for what it described as his “enemy activity.” 
And on July 24, after the deed, Viesnik proclaimed 
with satisfaction that “great manifestations have been 
aroused by the anti-people’s activity of Auxiliary 
Bishop Franic.” The reason for the latest outbursts 
against the bishops is the firm resistance they are put- 
ting up to the Government-sponsored drive to organize 
“priests’ associations” in Croatia, which the Yugoslav 
hierarchy has banned. These crude and obvious at- 
tempts to intimidate the legitimate leaders of the 
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Catholic Church in the country are merely another 
straw showing which way the wind blows for religious 
freedom under Tito. 


Liberal victory in Canada 

Ballot boxes, flown in by helicopter, were set down 
along the Arctic Circle so that Canada’s Eskimos could, 
for the first time in their history, have a say last week 
about the men who make their laws down in Ottawa. 
The voting Eskimos gave one of the few touches of 
color to a dull Canadian election campaign in which 
Liberal Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent’s victory was 
broadly conceded from the outset. Chief aid and com- 
fort of the Liberals on the hustings was the record of 
Canada’s amazing postwar industrial growth. Her 
total national output has been multiplied four times 
over since 1939. Since the war Canada has ploughed 
back into her economy $25 billion—every fifth dollar 
of her gross national product. For this boom the Lib- 
erals modestly assume credit. Progressive-Conservative 
leader George Drew charged “squander-mania” and 
promised to lop off $500 million in taxes without any 
drop in defense or welfare services. Mr. St. Laurent 
reminded the voters of “another party in another land” 
which had promised to cut taxes and balance the 
budget and then had to face “the cold facts of life.” 
Drew struck fire, though, when he attacked Liberal 
trade policies. Canadians are much disturbed over 
U. S. trade curbs on their dairy products, wheat, zinc 
and other items, and Drew asked for a shift in em- 
phasis away from the American market. Even so, the 
boom tide was too strong. In spite of some gain for 
the Tories, the Liberals sailed in with a tidy lead of 
70 seats over the combined Opposition. The Socialist 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation boosted its 
representation from 13 to 23 seats; Social Credit from 
10 to 15. The election results brought little cheer 
to the Communists. Their Red Labor Progressive party 
put up 100 candidates and elected none. 


The parish and regeneration of society 

In the name of the Holy Father, Msgr. Giovanni B. 
Montini, Pro-Secretary of State of His Holiness, made 
an eloquent statement recently delineating the exact 
role of the individual parish in the life of the Church. 
In a letter to the Archbishop of Montreal, on the oc- 
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casion of the thirtieth session of the Canadian Semaing, 
Sociales, he described the parish as, above all, a cent, 
of religious life and apostolic spirit. Underlinin 
the fact that a pastor is not a secular leader but a Spit. 
tual guide, he stated that the purpose of all pari, 
activity should be, according to the Holy Father, 
furtherance of the knowledge, love and service 
Jesus Christ by all the people. In the pursuit of thi 
end the parish—“a truly vital and active cell of th, 
mystical body”—enjoys a primary role in the Church 
effort to regenerate modern society. The reform ¢ 
society demands persons who are formed, modelej 
and perfected in the divine likeness, and the parish 
after all, is the unit of the Church closest to men anj 
most apt to mold their personal characters and family 
lives. A strong, stable parish, fully cognizant of ney 
conditions of social life, serves to bind up the tragic 
divisions of society. It is a school of social justice 4 
well as of the peace of Christ. Around the parish alt 
in Christian equality gather rich and poor, educate) 
and illiterate, employers and workers. This religious 
unity in a vital parish should promote more fratern,| 
social and economic relations. 


ILA suspended 

On returning to Manhattan from the August mee. 
ing of the AFL executive council in Chicago, the aging 
head of the gangster-ridden International Longshore. 
men’s Association, Joseph P. Ryan, could take som 
comfort in the thought that it might have been wors, 
In a personal plea to his peers, Mr. Ryan, who is unde 
indictment in New York for misusing union funds 
begged for more time to effect the stern AFL directive 
to clean house or be bounced. Confronted with a num- 
ber of alternatives, none of them easy or pleasant, the 
council seemed to back away somewhat from the tough 
stand it took last February at Miami (Am. 2/28, pp 
592-94). In a surprise move, it voted to recommend to 
the September convention of the AFL that ILA be 
suspended rather than expelled. This shift has the 
effect of giving decent elements in ILA more time t0 
get rid of Ryan, oust the racketeers and restore the 
integrity of their organization. If the reform is accon- 
plished piecemeal, with one local after another with: 
drawing from ILA and affiliating directly with the 
AFL as a “Federal union,” so much the better. In tha 
way open warfare on the docks would be restricted, 
and might even be avoided altogether. Such a rest- 
lution of the problem would be as pleasing and wel 
come to dockside employers and local law-enforcemeat 
agencies as it would to the top AFL brass. At any rate 
this tender hope seems to explain, and excuse, the 
apparent softening in the executive council's new 
proach to ILA. 


Congress cuts the budget 

Now that all the figures are in, it can be seen tht 
the 88rd Congress made good the promises of i 
economy bloc to cut $10 billion from the budget whi 
former President Truman submitted last January. ! 
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Semaingf ade good, in fact, with something to spare. The 
,Acent:— Truman budget called for appropriations of $73.8 
derlining billion for fiscal 1954. The Eisenhower Administration 
it a spir. | yevised this figure downward to about $65 billion. 
ill paris} | When Congress finished its pruning job, the Admin- 
ther, the | stration found itself with $61.2 billion—$12. billion 


ervice 


of Jess than Mr. Truman recommended and $3.8 billion 


it of this | Jess than it had itself requested. The largest cut was, 
ll of the } of course, in the appropriation for the Defense Depart- 
Church; | nent, which Congress reduced from $40.7 billion in 
eform of } the Truman budget to $34.3 billion. It also saved 
modelei | another $3 billion by performing major surgery on 
€ parish, | the foreign-aid appropriation. If several other items 
men ani} connected with defense are included, such as money 
id family } for airbase construction, more than three-fourths of 
t of ney the $12.6 billion cut from the Truman budget was 
he tragic | taken from funds destined for the nation’s security. 
ustice 4 | Whether this is a real saving, only the very uncertain 
rish alta | future will tell. Some of the other savings Congress 
educated } effected are scarcely savings at all. They are either 
religious | bookkeeping items or, in several cases, dubiously low 
fraternd | estimates of the money that will be required this year 
to meet such commitments as farm-price supports 
and veterans’ benefits. Should expenses for these pro- 
grams exceed the estimates, Congress will have to vote 
ist meet: | supplemental appropriations next year. The last word 
the aging } on the budget has not yet been written. 
mngshore- 
ke som } Companion poll on religious instruction 


M1 WOTSe, 


The September issue of Woman’s Home Companion 


‘is unde J lists the results of a poll of a cross section of its more 


n fund, than 4 million readers on the religious teaching of 
directive { children. There was almost unanimous agreement 
hanum-§ among Catholic, Protestant and Jewish women on 
sant, the f three points: 99 per cent agreed that children should 
he tough } learn about God before they are of school age; 100 per 
1/28, pp. fF cent thought that children should receive some reli- 
mend to f gious instruction at home; the same percentage said 
ILA be} that they should attend Sunday school, church or the 
has the} equivalent. Encouragingly, a majority of readers re- 
» time to | port that they are putting these beliefs into practice. 
tore the } The majority of readers favored religious instruction 
s accom} in the public schools. Almost as many Protestants (66 
er with {| per cent) as Catholics (68 per cent) approved such 
with the} instruction. Jewish readers, however, disapproved by 
. In that } more than two to one. A little over half of the 2,000 
stricted, } readers polled considered today’s religious training 
| a res } ineffective. Most readers believe that religious groups 
and wel f can benefit from borrowing TV and radio techniques. 
rcemett f Catholics overwhelmingly (79 per cent) favored the 
any rat, } Church’s use of radio and TV. Showing a definite 
use, tht | awareness of their own responsibility, 75 per cent of 
new a | the readers polled named the home as the most impor- 

tant source of religious training. By so answering, the 

women placed the blame for the lack of religious train- 

ing on their own shoulders. The fact that a greater 
een thi f number of Companion readers than ever before an- 
of ik f Swered the poll indicates that American women have 
et whid J very healthy concern for the proper upbringing of 
uary. I! their children. 








THE HARD ROAD TO PEACE 

While the deliberations of the French Semaine 
Sociale, reported elsewhere in this issue, turned on the 
delicate moral issues of war and peace, the hard task 
of hammering out an actual peace went on in Korea. 
It was slow work. 

Exchange of prisoners, begun Aug. 4, continued 
amid scenes of mixed joy and tragedy. Hints from the 
Peiping radio that some UN prisoners might be held 
back met with a threat of retaliation from Secretary of 
State Dulles. Returned prisoners brought word that 
the enemy had sentenced some of our men to jail terms 
on the eve of repatriation on trumped-up charges. 
Furthermore, there was still no news of the 11,400 U. S. 
soldiers listed as missing. A suspicion was growing 
that many of these men were still alive and were being 
detained in violation of the truce agreement. 

Although the guns were quiet, none felt that the 
peace had begun to take very definite shape. There 
were grave voices in the background. General Mark 
Clark bluntly stated that “any and every weapon” 
should be used if the truce were broken, and the UN 
Command, reporting to Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, said that it would probably be impossible to 
confine the fighting to Korea if hostilities broke out 
again. 

On the diplomatic front, after three days of talks 
in Seoul, President Syngman Rhee and Secretary of 
State Dulles issued a joint statement, Aug. 7, which 
covered three important areas. The United States 
agreed to give South Korea $200 million as an advance 
on a $1-billion fund for a five-year program of recon- 
struction. In addition, we signed a security pact pledg- 
ing the United States, in the event of an attack on 
South Korea, to “meet the common danger in accord- 
ance with its constitutional processes.” Finally, on the 
hot topic of Korean unification, which has led Mr. 
Rhee to threaten unilateral resumption of the fighting, 
there was at least temporary agreement. Mr. Dulles 
consented to have the U. S. delegation walk out of 
peace talks if the Communists failed to show good 
faith within ninety days. This involved, however, no 
commitment for automatic U. S. resumption of the 
shooting war, as Mr. Rhee had implied in public state- 
ments after his talks with Assistant Secretary of State 
Walter S. Robertson. The agreement obligated the 
United States only to “consult further [with South 
Korea] regarding the attainment of a united, free and 
independent Korea.” 

On balance it appeared that Mr. Dulles had con- 
ceded no more than President Eisenhower had already 
offered in his correspondence with President Rhee last 
month, and again in the Rhee-Robertson talks. What 
was new was the formal engagement of Mr. Rhee not 
to take any action on his own that would bring an end 
to the peace talks before ninety days were up. If the 
Communists really mean business about peace, they 
will thus have ninety days to show it. After that the 
trumps may be in the hand which President Rhee is 
playing. 
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Seattle-—Two comments are warranted on the U. S. 
Governor’s Conference which has just ended here. 
First, this meeting has over the years become a highly 
valuable one for the exchange of ideas and experience 
in the conduct of the government of the 48 States and 
5 territories. Second, with only an exception here and 
there, the heads of the States are able, conscientious 
men dedicated to finding ways to better administra- 
tion of the business of the States for which they are 
responsible. 

The Governors are plagued by rising government 
costs, the difficulty of balancing their State budgets 
and—as many of them charged here at Seattle—the 
invasion of the Federal Government into revenue fields 
they believe should be left to the States. At this meet- 
ing they discussed in panel sessions such subjects as 
Federal-State relations, natural-resources development, 
public education, penal systems and State business 
administration. As politicians they talked some politics, 
of course. They heard addresses by the President, 
Treasury Secretary George Humphrey and others. 

If there were to be any criticism of the sessions, it 
seems to this reporter they would go to the point that 
issues could sometimes be drawn more sharply than 


they are. In the natural-resources meeting, public. 


versus private power development was debated to 
some extent, but scarcely enough was said that was 
fundamental from either side. Somehow the new Hell’s 
Canyon dam project in the Northwest, involving con- 
troversy of farm more than of sectional interest, wasn’t 
discussed at all. With Mr. Eisenhower and Interior 
Secretary McKay on hand for this panel, it’s true there 
might have been a lively row—but so what? 

By and large, the Governors as a group are more 
progressive-minded than Congressmen. On the Re- 
publican side, most of them were pro-Eisenhower 
men before Chicago, and they had a good deal to do 
with the Eisenhower victory. In this Seattle meeting, 
it was interesting that only two or three Democratic 
Governors—Williams of Michigan and Clement of 
Tennessee—represented anything like the old Franklin 
Roosevelt line. Governor Clement forcefully chal- 
lenged Mr. Eisenhower’s attitude on TVA. The South- 
ern Democratic Governors are predominantly con- 
servative—the able James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, 
for instance, and Allan Shivers of Texas. 

Dewey of New York, Herter of Massachusetts, 
Lausche of Ohio, Kohler of Wisconsin, Langlie of 
Washington, Thornton of Colorado, Lodge of Connect- 
icut, Pyle of Arizona—this is a by no means complete 
list of the capable Governors who participated in the 
sessions at Seattle. Again, speaking generally, the 
Governors did credit to their people and States. 

Cuares Lucey 
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War Relief Services-NCWC has worked out with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture arrangements fo, 
distributing 10.8 million pounds of surplus butter 
needy persons in Germany, Italy, Austria and Trieste 
This is part of 50 million pounds made available fo; 
relief purposes by President Eisenhower on Aug, 4, 4 
Department spokesman stated, according to NC News 
Service for Aug. 10, that WRS-NCWC was the firy 
voluntary agency to complete such arrangements, 
pm A meeting of 750 Catholic audio-visual educators 
in Chicago, Aug. 3-5, voted to form a national Catho. 
lic Audio-Visual Educators Association. Rev. Pius J. 
Barth, O.F.M., chairman of the Department of Educa. 
tion at De Paul University, Chicago, was elected first 
president of the association. 

Bb The Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Mo., an. 
nounces that the Proceedings of the second (1941) 
through the thirteenth (1952) National Liturgical 
Weeks are now available. This year’s, the fourteenth, 
will be ready in December. The 1941-45 series deal 
with general principles of liturgical living. The rest 
deal with special topics: “The Family in Chris’ 
(1946), “For Pastors and People” (1950), “The Easter 
Vigil” (1952), etc. Proceedings, 1941-45, $1 each; 1946. 
58, $2 each. 

pw Rev. Leo O’'Hea, S.J., principal of the Catholic 
Workers’ College at Oxford University, England, since 
its founding in 1921, has retired from that post, ac- 
cording to an NC dispatch of Aug. 6. Fr. O’Hea’s first 
student body consisted of three: an engine-driver, a 
sheet-metal worker and a textile operative. Average 
attendance at the college is a couple of dozen workers 
who spend two years at Oxford attending regular 
university lectures and tutorials for the diploma in 
Economics and Political Science, as well as lectures 
in the social encyclicals at Campion Hall. They then 
return to their jobs to act as Catholic lay leaders. 
p> In Paris, Aug. 10, Alfred Doblin, well-known Ger- 
man convert novelist, celebrated his 75th birthday. Mr. 
Doblin’s first success was Berlin Alexanderplatz, pub- 
lished in this country by Viking Press in 1931. He was 
received into the Church in Hollywood, Calif., during 
World War II, with his whole family. As a Catholic 
he wrote Der Unsterbliche Mensch (“Immortal Man’), 
a dialog between a believer and an unbeliver. He de- 
scribed his religious development in Schicksalsreise 
(“Ways of My Fate”). 

p> The first number of Philippine Studies, a quarterly 
published at Berchmans College, Cebu City, P. I, by 
members of the Society of Jesus, has just come to hand. 
Topics treated include the short story in the Philip 
pines, the Manila Observatory, divorce legislation ia 
the Islands and agricultural policy. Subscription, 
per annum. C.K. 
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The danger remains 


What President Eisenhower had to say to the Gover- 

nors on August 4 and to the country on the night of 

August 6 should banish any idea that, with a truce 

of sorts in effect in Korea, the targets of potential Soviet 

aggression, including the United States, can now relax 
and live normal lives. 

In his talk to the Governors, who were holding their 
annual conference at Seattle, the President spoke in 
deadly serious terms about the war in Indo-China. If 
the Communists succeed there, he warned, the whole 
of Southeast Asia will go, and with it our greatly 
yalued source of tin and tungsten. In addition, India 
and Pakistan would be outflanked. With so much at 
stake, the President said bluntly, somewhere along 
the line the march of communism in Southeast Asia 
must be blocked, “and it must be blocked now.” 

That is why, he went on to explain, the $400 million 
which this country is contributing to the French de- 
fense of Indo-China is no “give-away program.” It is a 
necessary investment in our own security, an invest- 
ment to prevent something of “dreadful significance” 
happening to us. 

Two days later, in his radio talk to the nation, the 
President significantly interpreted the Korean truce 
as proof “that the collective resolve of the free world 
can and will meet aggression in Asia—or anywhere in 
the world.” He said, furthermore, that we would con- 
tinue to strengthen the people of Western Europe, and 
he hailed the steady economic and military progress 
that had been made, with our assistance, in that part 
of the world. 

The President did not think that our efforts in 
Europe and Asia to stop aggression had failed to im- 
press the Soviet world. In both Korea and Berlin, we 
had shown the power “not only to defeat what is evil 
but to create what is good.” He added tersely: “We 
intend to keep the knowledge of that power before 
all men.” 

As if to underline the President’s grim survey, Pre- 
mier Georgi M. Malenkov told the rubber-stamp 
Soviet legislature on August 8 that Russia has the 
hydrogen bomb. Although in the course of his talk the 
Soviet premier parroted all the Communist peace 
bromides, it was obvious enough that whatever else 
the death of Stalin had changed in Russia, it had not 
changed the pattern of Communist belligerency. The 
tone of Malenkov’s hour-long review of world affairs 
was not the tone of a man seeking peace and concilia- 
tion, but that of an arrogant man warning his enemies 
not to trifle with him or impede his projects. 

This “posture of strength” was foreshadowed on 
August 4 by the Kremlin’s response to the West’s pro- 
posal for a meeting of the Big Four Foreign Ministers. 
In an involved, typically Communist note, the Krem- 
lin substantially rejected our proposal and offered one 
of its own which it knew very well would be unaccept- 
able. The logical conclusion from this exchange, judg- 

ing from past Soviet performances, is that the Kremlin 
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either does not want a conference at this time or is 
prepared, should one be held, to sabotage it. 

We face, then, a dreary, dangerous future. It is not 
the time for relaxation. It is certainly not the time for 
panicky fear. It is the time, rather, for renewed deter- 
mination to maintain and increase the power of the 
free world to deter aggression and, in the President’s 
words, “to keep the knowledge of that power before 
all men.” 


Challenge of the H-bomb 


About a month ago, July 16 to be exact, several Wash- 
ington correspondents filed obviously inspired stories 
that a speech had been drafted for the President in 
which he would describe to the American public and 
to the world as well the horrors of hydrogen warfare. 
He would summon the world to save itself from disas- 
ter by outlawing the H-bomb not next year but now. 

It was reported, however, that some of his advisers 
feared that emphasizing the fact that one H-bomb can 
vaporize all flesh as well as all concrete and steel 
within a diameter of twenty miles would either panic 
the public into flight from prime target areas or freeze 
them into a do-nothing fatalism. Others argued that 
only a shock treatment based on a realistic descrip- 
tion of the frightfulness of the H-bomb could prod 
an apathetic public into cooperating for its own pro- 
tection and paying the bills entailed. 

Now that Mr. Malenkov has announced that the 
United States does not any longer enjoy a monopoly 
of the hydrogen bomb, it seems to us that the Presi- 
dent, in the manner he deems best, should address 
himself without delay both to the American people 
and to the whole worried world. 

We Americans need assurance that our Government 
is not drifting decisionless, as so many charge, in face 
of the oncoming crisis. For almost eight years we have 
read official reports on what must be done to lessen 
if not avoid the effects of atomic attacks. We have seen 
instead the actual concentration of vital military pro- 
duction by Government order in the name of economy. 
We behold skyscrapers being built in the most con- 
gested urban areas. We have heard of no plans for 
mass evacuation which, supposing sufficient warning, 
could compensate considerably for the country-wide 
shortage of shelters. 

Our air defense problem has been studied in half a 
dozen projects. The latest report has usually appeared 
to contradict its predecessor. It has been alleged that 
our aircraft spotting system is actually spotty, that 
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our radar fence is full of holes, and that our intercep- 
tors and ground-to-air missiles could account for only 
one-tenth of one per cent of night-intruders. Now that 
it must be assumed that these will be toting H-bombs 
within a year or so, an authoritative answer must be 
made to these charges in order to save the sanity of 
our people. 

None of this, of course, would touch the heart of the 
problem. Survival must be sought, not in negative 
physical preparations, but in positive political initia- 
tives. Whether these should be taken in a Presidential 
address to the world, at a meeting of Big Four Minis- 
ters, or in the United Nations is open to argument. 

Of one thing we are certain: the President would 
be in a better position to advocate the outlawry of 
mass destruction weapons if the Flanders disarmament 
amendment (Am. 6/18, p. 290) had not been evis- 
cerated before its passage. The United States has 
been accused of insisting on the outmoded UN-modi- 
fied version of the “Baruch Plan” because it did not 
want atomic disarmament so long as the conventional 
armaments of the West were no match for Russia’s. 
The original Flanders resolution attested to our present 
sincerity by recommending that the President “con- 
tinue to search” for the solution of the technical prob- 
lems involved in the elimination of atomic weapons. 
At the insistence of the State Department, this section 
was cut out, and the resolution finally passed as SCR 
150 simply reiterates the desire of the United States 
for enforceable limitation of armament. 


If that section was removed because new studies - 


are actually under way, then well and good. But if it 
was removed because State is determined to stick by 
the old formula, then we must not be surprised if 
Vishinsky seizes the initiative with a new plea for 
disarmament based on Malenkov’s disclosure. 

It may be that events demand that the President 
abandon his time-table for disarmament at the end 
of a series of Soviet proofs of good faith and appeal 
for immediate solution of this supreme problem based, 
in the absence of mutual faith, on mutual fear. 


Soviet trade offensive 


Understandably Premier Malenkov’s claim of the 
H-bomb got the headlines, but with the unfortunate 
result of concealing much else of importance in his 
long address. Apart from the announced program of 
more bread and butter for the Russian people, the 
bulk of the address developed the peace offensive, 
which now, with a change of emphasis, aims at bind- 
ing the nations of the world to Russia by economic ties. 
Long sections of the address explore the many possi- 
bilities: to a score of nations specific proposals are 
made; a dozen are mentioned as already having signed 
trade pacts with the USSR; the hand of economic fel- 
lowship is held out to every trade area of the world. 
Malenkov concludes this section by saying: “Those 
who legitimately believe that the development of eco- 
nomic relations will serve the cause of strengthening 
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peace cannot fail to be instrumental in Promoting 
healthy international trade.” 

This trade-with-the-world policy should concern \; 
quite as much as the claimed possession of the 
H-bomb; for the required counter-policy can probably 
be forged only by our Government. Unhappily, withiy 
the Government are ostrich-like protectionists 9 
whom we can scarcely count for new vision. Thes 
content themselves with the news that dollar-gaps are 
being closed, but ignore the fact that the gaps are 
being closed partly because foreign nations are buyin 
less from the United States and that the overall figure 
of manufactured goods moving in world trade is down 
from 1929’s 26 per cent to a current 16 per cent, It 
would be tragic for U. S. leadership if Communis 
Russia showed the way to lift that dismally low pe. 
centage, which is injurious to the United States and 
impoverishing to the rest of the world. 

A look round the world at any of the nations jp. 
volved in American diplomacy only emphasizes the 
need for vision and imaginative leadership. 

Take the case of Japan. Secretary of State Dulles 
had a right on his brief visit, August 9, to express some 
indignation over Japan’s spendthrift use of American 
dollars, its failure to accept the austerity required to 
rebuild its obsolescent industrial potential, and it 
willingness to shrug off its share of mutual defense, 
True, previous American policy erected serious ba- 
riers to rearmament, but when Premier Yoshida als 
argued that his Government needed first to balance 
its budget, Mr. Dulles pointed out reasonably enough 
that the United States cannot yet afford this luxury. 

That’s our side of the case. On Japan’s side looms 
large a trade problem to which we have given only 
one answer—you can’t trade with China. Japan replies 
with a dilemma: either continued dollar aid or restora- 
tion of trade with China, its biggest past source of raw 
industrial materials as well as its biggest export market. 

Swing to other points of our diplomatic compass. 
Britain also offers a dilemma: either it gets more raw 
materials from the United States (by America’s ac- 
cepting British exports in exchange) or it is forced by 
survival needs to turn to the Iron Curtain countries. 
And if we don’t trust the word of either Japan or Eng- 
land, there is the Netherlands. A representative of its 
U. S. Embassy recently stated that the Dutch have to 
get raw materials somewhere, adding with evident dis- 
tress that if the United States cannot take Dutch goods 
in exchange for raw materials, Holland will face re 
luctantly the same alternative as England. 

Aware of the developing crisis, the President pro- 
posed, and Congress has approved, the establishment 
of a committee to re-evaluate our trade policies. 
Though previous Government studies have covered 
the ground well, this one can be of use. What is needed 
also is pressure from private groups to counteract the 
busy efforts of the protectionist lobby in Washington. 
The newly formed Committee for National Trade 
Policy, sponsored by leading businessmen, is a laud- 
able attempt to answer this need. 
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How much 
do taxes hurt? 





Benjamin L. Masse 
ap heee A aemancenat at 


To PRESERVE THE SOUNDNESS of the Ameri- 
can economy, which it felt was dangerously over- 
strained by the size and speed of the rearmament pro- 
gram, the Eisenhower Administration reduced budget 
requests for defense and foreign aid considerably be- 
low the levels projected by the Truman Administra- 
tion. Mr. Truman budgeted $41.4 billion for defense 
in fiscal 1954 and $7.6 billion for foreign aid. In spe- 
cial messages to Congress President Eisenhower 
lopped off more than $5 billion from defense and 
about $2 billion from foreign aid. In each case Con- 
gress made further reductions, about $1.5 billion in 
defense and some $400 million in foreign aid. All told, 
the Government has about $10 billion less in new 
money this year for the nation’s security than the old 
Administration thought necessary. 

As President Eisenhower sized up the problem, the 
country had to make a choice between two calculated 
risks, One was the risk involved in slowing up and 
reducing the size of the rearmament program in the 
face of the continued threat of Soviet aggression. The 
other was the risk connected with overburdening the 
American economy by too large a defense effort, and 
weakening thereby the material basis of our security. 
The President stated the problem in his address to the 
nation on May 19: 

We must see—clearly and steadily—just exactly 
what is the danger before us. It is more than 
merely a military threat. It has been coldly cal- 
culated by the Soviet leaders—by their military 
threat, they have hoped to force upon America 
and the free world an unbearable security burden 
leading to economic disaster. 

In a speech to the Associated Press, on April 20 in New 
York, Treasury Secretary Humphrey emphasized the 
same idea: 

We must not forget that our way of life is 
threatened, not from one, but from two sources at 
the same time. It can be lost just as completely by 
economic deterioration from within as by aggres- 
sion from without. 

President Eisenhower chose to run some risk on the 
nilitary threat because he estimated it, in terms of the 
tate of spending proposed by his predecessor, to be 
the lesser of the two. In his judgment the burden on 
the economy imposed by defense and foreign aid had 
reached the breaking point. It had to be lightened im- 
mediately, even at the cost of reducing the size of de- 
fense goals and moving toward them more slowly. 

Our national policy, therefore, is no longer simply 
a certain number of men under arms and a certain 


It has long been a commonplace with opponents of 
our present high personal income taxes that such 
taxes decrease the flow of investment capital and 
thus weaken our economy. Fr. Masse, S.J., draws 
attention to a recent book, published by the Harvard 
Business School, in which for the first time a scien- 
tific, empirical study is made of that assumption. 


number of air wings, but as many men and air wings 
as are compatible with, first, a balanced budget and, 
second, a reduction in taxes. 

If this writer understands the reasoning of the Ad- 
ministration on what is obviously a complex and ex- 
tremely sensitive problem, the danger to the economy 
resulting from the defense effort, including foreign 
aid, does not consist in exhausting our natural re- 
sources. We are not using up our coal, oil, copper and 
other raw materials at such a rate that an enemy attack 
at some time in the reasonably near future might catch 
us short of the sinews of war. The Administration’s 
anxiety springs from other sources. 

President Eisenhower fears, first of all, that the de- 
fense effort projected by the Truman Administration 
promotes inflation and results in cheapening the dol- 
lar. Unless the inflationary spiral is stopped, he be- 
lieves, the end is likely to be disastrous to the nation’s 
economy. Hence the present stress on a balanced 
budget and other “hard-money” fiscal policies. 

In the second place, the President has accepted the 
thesis that the postwar tax burden has become so oner- 
ous that it is retarding business investment and killing 
individual incentives. If the growth of business is not 
to be seriously impeded, again with grave results to 
the economy, he is convinced that the tax burden must 
be speedily lightened. His Administration has prom- 
ised, therefore, that taxes will be cut as soon as a bal- 
anced budget is in sight. 

This essay is not concerned with the inflation gen- 
erated by defense spending. Rather, the purpose here 
is to call attention to a recent study, Investments by 
Individuals,* which casts considerable doubt on the 
argument that high levels of postwar taxation are dis- 
couraging individual investments in common stock 
and other types of risk securities, and are thereby 
threatening to impede business growth. Part of a larger 
study of the general effects of taxation on business 
conducted under the auspices of the Division of Re- 
search of the Harvard Business School, Investments by 
Individuals is the collaborative work of three Harvard 
professors. It was undertaken “to obtain a reliable 
empirical foundation for judgments concerning the 
effects of taxation on the investment capacity and 
policies of individuals.” 

In carrying out their difficult assignment, the authors 
have striven to avoid two dangers which vitiate most 
of the writing and conversation on the effects of taxa- 
~~ ©Investments by Individuals. By J. Keith Butters, Lawrence E. 


Thompson and Lynn R. Bollinger. Harvard Business School. 
5388p. $6.25 
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tion. One danger is the “tendency of many individuals 
to rely on dogmatic generalization based on limited 
observations.” The other is the reliance on “deductive 
conclusions based on assumptions about how logical 
and pecuniarily motivated people might be expected 
to react.” Without entering into detail that is of in- 
terest only to professionals, it is sufficient to say here 
that the authors tried to avoid these dangers by com- 
bining as far as possible case studies and field investi- 
gations with theoretical and statistical analysis. In this 
effort they had surprising cooperation from people 
ordinarily very close-mouthed about their finances. 

They set themselves the task of answering three 
questions: 

1. “Whose investment decisions are important?” 

2. “How have taxes affected the investment capacity 
of these groups of investors?” 

8. “How have taxes affected their investment polli- 
cies?” 
I 


The first question posed no very great difficulty. 
The authors had only to ascertain which groups had 
the capacity to invest and were normally disposed to 
do so. Starting with the data accumulated by the 
Survey of Consumer Finances sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and supplementing these findings 
in other ways, the authors discovered that “the ac- 
cumulations [of investable funds] by individuals in 
upper-income classes have been consistently large in 
postwar years, both in absolute amounts and as a per- 


centage of the total accumulations by all individuals.” - 


From 1947 through 1950, the one-tenth of spending 
units with annual incomes of $6,000 and over accumu- 
lated $10 billion of investable funds, and the heaviest 
concentration of savings was in the top one per cent 
(annual incomes of $15,000 and over) of spending 
units. The authors observe: 


In this respect our findings do not support the 
frequent allegations that existing tax rates prac- 
tically preclude individuals with large incomes 
from saving and that, except for retained earn- 
ings, the equity capital of the future must be 
raised mainly from small entrepreneurs and small 
savers. 


The authors found, furthermore, considerable evi- 
dence indicating that the rich not merely have the 
savings to invest in speculative equities, but that they 
actually do invest in them. In 1949 the top one per 
cent of spending units owned 65 per cent of all mar- 
ketable stock held in private hands. The top 8 per cent 
(annual incomes of $10,000 and over) held 75 per cent 
of all marketable stock. 

In the authors’ words, then, here is the answer to 
the first question: 


From the standpoint of the flow of equity capi- 
tal from private investors to business, the invest- 
ment decisions of individuals in the upper-income 
and wealth classes are of overwhelming impor- 
tance. 
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II 


The second question concerns the effect of tary 
on the capacity of high-income groups to invest. Hay, 
high taxes destroyed, or gravely weakened, the ability 
of these groups to accumulate capital? 

Tax rates on high incomes have increased so sharply 
since the 1920's that, as the authors note, there appear 
to be a prima facie case for the thesis that high taxa 
have, indeed, destroyed the capacity of the rich tp 
save. Actually, as is already clear from the answer tp 
the first question, this is not so. The evidence assem. 
bled by the authors shows that the top one per cent 
of the population is still managing to save, and that 
in at least half the cases the wealthy manage to put 
aside at least 20 per cent of their incomes before taxes, 
The answer, then, to the second question is this; 


The changes in the tax structure over the past 
fifteen or twenty years have substantially reduced 
the capacity of upper-bracket individuals to ac. 
cumulate new investable funds, but that . . . their 
remaining capacity is still very large—much larger 
than is popularly supposed. 

One explanation for the big savings of heavily-taxed 
individuals is that the habit of saving is deeply in- 
grained among the well-to-do. No doubt, some rich 
people are maintaining their plush standard of living 
by spending their entire income after taxes, or even 
by dipping into their capital. Such individuals seem 
to be outnumbered, however, by those whose in- 
comes, after as well as before taxes, have risen along 
with tax rates. Many young executives and professional 
people are in this group. Their saving is at the ex- 
pense of the luxurious living standards which people 
in their position enjoyed in the era of low taxes. 

A second explanation for the phenomenon of high 
savings is “that there are numerous ways in which 
many groups of upper-bracket individuals can accumu- 
late investable funds without having them subjected 
to the full impact of the individual income tax.” In 
other words, there exist loopholes in our tax laws which 
the rich know how to exploit—in a legal way, of course. 


Ill 


Even though high taxes have left rich individuals 
with large investable funds, they may have discour- 
aged them from investing. In that event, high taxes 
would be responsible for cutting off the flow of funds 
into equity investments. Why risk one’s money when 
the rewards, after taxes, are so small? 

That brings us to the third question: how have 
taxes affected the investment policies of those who 
have savings to invest? 

The answer to that one involves all sorts of compli- 
cations and, as a result, takes up by far the largest part 
of the book. Individuals invest money for a number 
of reasons: for current income yield, for conservative 
capital appreciation, for large speculative gains, for 
various combinations of these objectives. To follow 
the authors through their intricate analysis of the im- 
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act of taxes on different types of investors is beyond 
‘a scope of this essay. It will be enough here to give 


their general conclusion: 


The tax structure . . . cut substantially into the 
investment capacity of the upper-income and 
wealth classes—strategic source of venture capital 
for investment in business—and, on balance, it 
also decreased the willingness of these investors 
in the aggregate to make equity-type investments. 
In other words, for equity-type investments con- 
sidered as a whole the investors who were in- 
duced by taxes to shift to less risky investment 
positions appear to have overbalanced the oppo- 
site reaction of appreciation-minded investors. 

The latter group, however, may have been so 
stimulated by the tax structure to seek out invest- 
ments offering unusually large capital-gains poten- 
tialities, such as promising new ventures, as ac- 
tually to increase the flow of capital to such situa- 
jons. 

_— this may be, it is clear that the com- 
bined impact of these effects fell far short of dry- 


ing up the supply of equity capital which private 
investors were willing and able to make available 
to business. 


Despite high taxes, therefore, the rich have continued 
to make big savings and to invest a large proportion 
of their funds in equity-type investments. 

It should be noted that this study concentrates on 
only one source of investment funds—the individual 
saver. It does not investigate the needs of business 
for new equity capital and attempt to relate these 
needs to the capacity of investors to satisfy them. 
Despite these and other qualifications, the authors 
cast serious doubt on the widely-held belief, which the 
Administration has accepted as one reason for cutting 
defense spending, that present tax rates are gravely 
impeding the flow of individual savings into equity- 
type securities, and thereby endangering the economy. 
Investments by Individuals should be “must” reading 
in Washington, especially by the President’s business- 
minded advisers. 





“War and Peace’”’ 
at Pau 





Robert A. Graham 





Tre FRENCH SEMAINE SOCIALE, which met 
at Pau, near the Pyrenees, at the end of July to discuss 
the subject of “War and Peace,” came to a number of 
conclusions of great interest to Catholics in America. 
The views of this highly esteemed institution can be 
taken as an authentic reflection of the current trend 
of Catholic opinion in France. Even more important, 
the theoretical positions taken generally represent a 
solid contribution to Catholic thought. For both rea- 
sons, therefore, and considering the importance of 
the subject, the work of the 40th Semaine Sociale has 
special relevance for us. 

The organizing committee, following its usual prac- 
tice, has published its own official summary of the 
deliberations, which it calls “Conclusions.” It is clear 
from this statement that the trend in French Catholic 
circles is away from both neutralism and pacifism. For 
a while, especially after the outbreak of war in Korea, 
these two schools of thought had considerable vogue, 
without encountering much challenge. The speakers 
at Pau now link these attitudes with the opposite posi- 
tion, already in poor favor in France, that of the advo- 
cates of “preventive war.” 

Perhaps even more significant is the evidence that 
Western European Catholics are giving more atten- 
tion than they have in the recent past to their obliga- 


Fr. Graham, S.]., is a contributing editor of AMERICA. 








tions to the captive peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 
As Msgr. Bruno de Solages, rector of the Catholic 
Faculties of Toulouse, declared in a statement that 
was echoed in the “Conclusions”: “We have no right, 
we Christians, to resign ourselves to the persecution 
of others or to think within ourselves, cravenly, ‘Let’s 
hope that the situation remains as it is now and does 
not affect us.” A memorandum had been presented 
to the Semaine Sociale by the Christian Democratic 
Union of Central Europe warning of the moral com- 
promises inherent in assent to the status quo behind 
the Iron Curtain. The remonstrance seems to have had 
its effect, though not, perhaps, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the CDUCE. 

In sum, the directors of this year’s Semaine strove 
to rise above their ordinary instincts, and their own 
national interests, and to sketch a broader world 
Christian attitude toward the problems of war and 
peace. In this they obeyed the warning contained in 
the letter that Msgr. Giovanni B. Montini wrote to 
them in the name of the Holy Father. The Vatican 
Pro-Secretary of State rebuked those many Catholics 
who still remain insensible to the admonitions of the 
Papacy. “How many, for example,” he said, 

continue to shut themselves up within the narrow 

confines of a chauvinistic nationalism, incompati- 

ble with the courageous effort to start a world 

community demanded by recent Popes? 
Some of the conclusions in the realm of international 
organization will probably startle many American 
Catholics. Yet they command respect by their logic 
and find direct application to the United Nations to- 
day. According to the Semaine Sociale, the doctrine 
of absolute sovereignty has vitiated even the “indi- 
vidualistic” theory of the just war. The “unjustified 
claims” of such sovereignty are all the more out of 
date today when economic intercourse increases in 
scope everywhere. The right to war itself should belong 
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only to the international organization, and indeed with- 
out such an organization the right to self-defense will 
continue to be subject to equivocation and abuses. 
Here is the text of the “Conclusions” on this point: 


Everything therefore points towards emphasiz- 
ing the collective duty of instituting an interna- 
tional order as a whole, as a primary condition 
of peace, rather than discussions on the conditions 
of a just war. Contemporary political and eco- 
nomic developments are multiplying the oppor- 
tunities of creating not only regional but even 
world-wide organs, in varying federative forms, 
necessary for international order. The duty to 
create such organs and to develop and perfect 
them increases at the same rate. One of the main 
tasks will be to limit exclusively to the inter- 
national organizations the right to use force, with- 
out which no political society can be conceived. 
Only in such international organization can le- 
gitimate defense against aggression—which re- 
mains always a right and a duty of states—cease 
to be equivocal and distorted from its legitimate 
meaning. 
This objective cannot be reached, continues the state- 
ment of the Semaine Sociale, without the mass, simul- 
taneous and supervised reduction of armaments, as 
well as the renunciation of psychological warfare. 
Without such an international system the old moral 
rules governing the conduct of warfare will be of 
diminished effectiveness, it claimed. 

Considering the anti-UN sentiment that prevails 
among many American Catholics today, one may 
doubt that the program of the Semaine Sociale will 


find entire acceptance in this country. Yet its authors . 


claim that “for more than a century, with increasing 
insistence, the Church by her teachings, and by per- 
severing action too generally ignored, has not ceased 
to lead the nations along this path.” As a French state- 
ment it is particularly remarkable. The French were 
gravely disappointed by the League of Nations and 
have never shown any enthusiasm for the United Na- 
tions. But if the Semaine Sociale of Pau is any indica- 
tion, they are today satisfied that the logic of Christian 
morality points straight in the direction of ever closer 
international organization. 

These few lines are not meant to give a digest of the 
week-long session, in which many of France’s foremost 
scholars, theologians and political leaders took part. 
The full texts of the discourses which provided the 
basis for the “Conclusions” here briefly discussed will 
soon be available in book form (La Chronique Sociale, 
16, rue du Plat, Lyon, France). Not everything that 
was said in that ancient city beneath the Pyrenees 
must necessarily be approved by everyone. Perhaps, 
indeed, some of the speakers thought they were re- 
enacting once again the work of Sully, who as the first 
Minister of Pau’s leading native son, Henri IV, elabo- 
rated his Grand Design for European federation. There 
is no doubt, however, that this year’s Semaine Sociale 
has provided, under papal guidance, a valued service 
to the Catholic community at the dramatic moment of 
the Korean truce. 
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Mrs. Betty J. Sheahan, o 
Bloomington, Ill., adopts 
the familiar style of a lette, 
to discuss the problems of 
a Catholic who with eccl. 
siastical approval has ob. 
tained a civil divorce from 
her husband. 




















Dear Mary: Father Smith wrote telling me about you 
divorce, and I shall, of course, be praying for yoy 
daily. You have joined me and hundreds of others 
‘who are caught between the teachings of Christ and 
the realities of life. We have been granted limited di. 
vorces and are trying to play square with the laws of 
God and the Church. We are what I call, without bit. 
terness, “society's fifth wheels.” 

The immediate adjustment after the storms of court 
proceedings have blown over is hard. However, you 
have had a lot of help from the priests of the chancery 
office and your parish priests, who have stretched out 
firm hands in the midst of fog. Now, Mary, some of 
your real problems lie ahead. 

A. good many Catholics will not understand your 
real status, but will think that, having got a civil di- 
vorce, you are practically excommunicated. They will 
not know that you sought the divorce only for a very 
serious reason—to obtain legal custody of the children 
—and with the advice and consent of the diocesan 
authorities. Especially they will not understand that 
you do not regard yourself as free to remarry while 
your husband is alive. Many non-Catholics, too, will 
think that you feel free to remarry. 

The divorcee, especially one who has small children, 
cannot retire from the world to a life of contemplation. 
Adjusting oneself in this modern world where Christ 
is ignored or blatantly denied is a problem for us to 
face—and to lick. The Catholic divorcee doesn’t seem 
to fit anywhere in the modern world. 

If you spend eight hours a day in an office, your 
unmarried co-workers are full of chatter about their 
dates; married women discuss plans they and their 
husbands share. You will have to listen, force a smile 
and realize there is little basis for companionship there. 

Evenings are lonely, for if you are invited out, you 
will often find yourself distinctly a fifth wheel. Even 
those friends who do know the Church’s laws of mat- 
riage often choose to ignore them. Remarriage follow- 
ing divorce is the accepted pattern in society today, 
and you cannot expect sympathy or understanding 
when you refuse to accept the attentions of the oppo- 
site sex. 

We divorcees who have children share all parents’ 
desire to give our children what is rightfully theirs. 
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We continually face the powertul argument that our 
children are being denied “a normal childhood” and 
that remarriage would provide a father for the chil- 
dren, as well as an opportunity to resume our lives as 
homemakers. Believe me, Mary, as time goes on and 
you tire of the double load you carry as both bread- 
winner and mother, this argument will become more 
and more attractive. 

The average parish does not have much to offer, for 
the young people’s groups are inevitably composed of 
the single men and women of the parish. At meetings 
of organizations such as the Mothers’ Clubs we find 
ourselves aliens also. 

Of course you and I know the answers to all these 
problems—God’s grace is available in overwhelming 
abundance and is never denied those who ask Him 
for it. Although it may seem almost cruel to mention 
itat this time, don’t forget that you may still call upon 
the sacramental grace of matrimony. 

We realize how much strength we can draw from 
the Mass and the frequent reception of the sacraments, 
but there are countless times when grace seems re- 
mote. God, and heaven and its rewards, are so far 


away, and the fatal shortcuts of the world seem so 
plausible. Obviously that’s why one hears of an ap- 
palling number of formerly practising Catholics who 
have married out of the Church after a divorce. 

Helping others is an ideal antidote for self-pity. You 
may be able to help those who are contemplating mar- 
riage to realize the seriousness of their step and some 
of the problems which will confront them. If you 
know someone who is divorced and apparently stray- 
ing from the sacraments, don’t let fear of being a med- 
dler keep you from stretching forth a helping hand. 
Perhaps a friendly word and the knowledge that some- 
one else is interested is all that person needs to keep 
on trying. 

Perhaps you and I, and others like us, can bring 
our fellow-Catholics to the realization that there are 
divorced persons of the Catholic faith and that these 
divorcees are praying daily to retain that faith. We 
ask charity and prayer for those who have remarried; 
we cannot know what obstacles they tried to over- 
come. Above all, we ask spiritual support for those of 
us who are still trying. God bless you always, Mary. 

ANN 





My mother 





Andrew Braddock 





My mother always liked cemeteries. I remember one 
of the last Decoration Days when we drove to Holy 
Cross Cemetery at Limestone Hill just next to the 
Kremlinesque onion spires of Father Baker’s Home for 
Boys and the white—but no longer so very white— 
turrets of Our Lady of Victory Basilica. Buffalo had 
had an early spring for Buffalo, so it was warm and 
the grass was soft and aromatic. My mother paid more 
attention that year of destiny to those graves which 
were marked with fresh, clean American flags, for she 
had two sons in service, and the great guns were 
booming on the far-flung battlefronts of a world at 
war. But mostly she played her old favorite game 
of coveting mausoleums. 

Only this time she wore her rue with a difference. 
Her attitude on the mausoleum question, always per- 
sonal, was even more personal. There was a new shade 
of wistfulness. Gone was the academic, almost mathe- 
matical element that enters into most fantasies of pos- 
session, be they of wealth or tombstones. I knew the 
reason why. Her shoulders were narrower this year 
~almost birdlike. Her face was becoming transparent, 
like the parchment of an old lampshade lit from within 
by the clear burning vigil-taper of her bonny spirit. I 
remember that she was particularly envious of a neatly 
landscaped little chapel belonging to an Italian family 
named Tripi. It Hestled sweetly in the lee of a green 
hill. The orameqtal iron gates were swung open so 
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that one was able to see the stained glass within. And 
the mother of the Tripi house kept carrying flowers 
in and out. My mother stopped and looked. 

“It would be nice to have one of those,” she pro- 
nounced at last. 

There are two things you are not to suppose about 
my mother. In the first place that, generally speaking, 
she admired the Latin taste in funerary monuments. 
She didn’t. As became the Culdee spareness of her 
own personal taste—the Celtic cross was arabesque 
enough for her—she was properly scornful of the more 
rococco touches. There was one notorious example of 
a spoon-faced angel brandishing what seemed to be, at 
first glance anyway, an Indian club. A second glance 
exculpated the angel of any inclination toward either 
crypto-Fascist or crypto-Communist setting-up exer- 
cises. The implement under suspicion was nothing 
more than a stylized classic torch. Such swank was 
to my mother the abomination of desolation. 





Andrew Braddock is the pen-name of a frequent con- 
tributor to AMERICA. 
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Nor are ycu to accuse my mother of morbidity in 
regard to death. Anyone who really knows the Irish 
knows that they are on backfence terms with death. 
Halloween is the one popular feast that derives from 
Celtic antiquity; and Halloween is high jinks, not low 
spirits. One might brand an Irish wake as being in bad 
taste from the point of view of a contemporary colum- 
barium’s hushed decorum. One could hardly accuse it 
of morbidity. 

No, my mother was very much at home in Limestone 
Hill. I remember once how she stopped before a head- 
stone with a little cry of interest. 

“Why, there’s Mary O’Day. I often wondered where 
she was. My brother Charlie was in love with her 
once. He should have married her.” 

And all this in the teeth of the fact that her brother 
was happily married to her very closest friend. 

There was one point, however, on which she was 
peculiarly sensitive. It was the question of the mor- 
tuary disposal of men with a plurality of spouses. It 
must be confessed that my mother was incapable of 
objectivity on this head, being a second wife herself. 
But it was her firm and rooted conviction that to sepa- 
rate a man in death from either wife nullified the 
decalogue; and she scornfully brushed aside my logi- 
cal demonstration of the inherent difficulties involved 
in the case of a plurality on both sword and distaff 
sides. Just suppose, I argued plausibly, that she were 
to marry again. One could hardly arrange a ménage a 
quatre in a graveyard. This pishrogue of mine—Gaelic 
for, among other things, foolish saying—was the 


merest scarecrow of a strawman, meriting no con-’ 


sideration whatsoever. Patriarchal proclivities in a 
man were admirable; but no woman should marry 
twice. If she did, she was beyond the pale. I verily 
believe my mother would have banished such public 
sinners to a literal Haceldama. I wonder what Dr. 
Kinsey would have made of my mother. 

Strangely enough, she showed no jealousy whatso- 
ever of her predecessor; though, on the whole, my 
mother was a jealous woman. She brought her flowers 
every thirtieth of May. She had Masses said for her 
soul. I can explain this more than Pauline forbearance 
only by the somewhat presumptuous parallel of the 
implausibility of Borromeo, say, envying Aquinas. 
The one had been received into the bliss of the 
anointed some time before the other. That was all. 
But I push the parallel no further. 

She was very human, though, and one thing dis- 
turbed her more than a little. Andrew J., husband, lay 
in the center; Jennie V., wife on one side. Belinda C., 
wife, would, in the natural course of events, one day go 
on the other side. But which side was right, and which 
was left? From the point of view of the observer, she 
would get the nod. Facing outward, sweet little Scotch- 
Irish Jennie, whose mother had been Jeanie Haw- 
thorne, had the place of honor. I once attempted to 
console her on the grounds of Einsteinian relative as 
opposed to Copernican fixed physics; but such sophis- 
tries only irritated her. I don’t think my mother ever 
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resolved this issue of protocol to her own satisfaction 
Once, when my father was still alive, something of 
this annual preoccupation escaped her. We boys, x 
the time, were merrily disregarding one of her mog 
cherished tabus by jumping over the gently outling 
grave mounds. My father was busy arranging spirag, 
in one of the green metal cones provided for th 
purpose. 

“I suppose,” she broke out without warning, “they') 
put down: Belinda C., another wife of Andrew J? 

My father, as I supposed was to be expected on th 
part of a man who had had two wives, was a literalig, 

“Lin,” he said angrily, looking up from where hp 
was down on his knees in the grass, “you say the 
damnedest things.” 

If you should accuse my mother of being pagay 
quite as much as Catholic, I should agree at once, If 
she would not let the cat eat meat on Friday, neither 
would she ever wear green, for green is the immemp. 
rial garb of the Sidhe, the fairy host, and her parents 
were from Mayo—by way of Yorkshire, to be sure 
But that made no difference. Was it not another Irish 
lass from Yorkshire, Charlotte Bronté, who, round 
about the time my mother’s parents sailed from Eng. 
land, saw in Fieldhead Hollow “the last fairish tha 
ever was seen on this countryside (though they've been 
heard within these forty years)?” We didn’t exactly 
hear fairies in our house; but we heard of them plenty, 
No one was allowed to sweep at dusk. That was the 
fairies’ hour; it did not do to blind their eyes. They 
were called the Good Folk, in compliment, for the 
same reason the old Greeks called the Furies the 
Favoring Goddesses. 

I remember that we once got to church some twenty 
minutes before the time appointed for the baptism of 
my second daughter, Moira, a name which my mother 
cordially detested, as, with the residual perversity of 
the Irish, she detested all Irish names. My father-in- 
law, a Norwegian Lutheran, and the finest flower of 
the sturdy old Protestant ethic it has been my privi- 
lege to meet, never knew quite how to take this wild 
woodland blossom of the Catholic faith that was my 
mother. He loved her dearly, too. My father-in-law 
would have been respectful in a Berber mosque; my 
mother would have found something comical in the 
Pope’s dalmatic. My father-in-law was never anything 
but seemly-acting in church, especially a terrifying 
alien fane like this one; my mother liked to talk in 
church. 

It was cool and underwater green in St. John the 
Baptist’s chapel. Gas rationing had begun some time 
before, so there was not even the squeal of tires on the 
asphalt outside the door to mar the quintessential u- 
til, suddenly, a candle guttering low in a vigil light 
made the red glass snap with a hollow pop before 
Our Lady’s altar. This innocent circumstance stimu- 
lated my mother to reminiscence, and she proceeded 
to pour into the reluctant ear of my father-in-law a0 
episode from the saga of Black Rock, the Buffalo 
riverside residence of her childhood. 
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This particular eyisode had to deal with the anti- 
derical vagaries of og elderly Irishman who suspected 
the pastor and his ;¥sistants of lurking day and night 
in the sacristy, waiging to rush forth, blow out the 
wndle he had just lg, and, as he put it, “sell it again 
to some unsuspecti: worshiper.” It seemed that she 
happened to be in thg church one spring evening when 
he put his dark susjcion to the test. He lit his vigil 
light, muttering and pic withdrew with many 
, backward glance, find popped in again at a dead 
min an instant after % gust of wind, blowing from the 
curchyard, had snugfed out the moving flame. 

“| knew it! I knewgit! They sell ’em agin!” 

And her voice quaWered in a fairly faithful replica 
fan angry and agedglrishman’s anticlerical keen. 

[hasten to add here that my mother’s rendition was 
purely histrionic. Fay from being anticlerical herself, 
che was never happiey than when entertaining priests. 
Even here, though, her motives were partly Druidic. 
Never cross them, aa to say. They can put asses’ 
ears on you. 

My father-in-law had been listening in polite an- 
guish to what to him gvas an unaccountable display of 
iconoclasm. Its unacountability was not lessened a 
moment later by my@nother’s excusing herself, going 





forward to the May altar, and lighting a vigil lamp 
for her soldier son who was fighting at Anzio. 

Well, we didn’t take many more drives to Lime- 
stone Hill. My mother went downhill slowly, surely, 
valiantly. Her grandfather had died just as Cutler’s 
whistle blew five o’clock in the afternoon over Niagara 
waters in the old Rock. In her last days she grew to 
look more and more like that Connaught-Yorkshire 
gentleman who kept his English sovereigns in a money 
belt, always spread a silk handkerchief before him on 
the church kneeling bench, had put the shot “to home 
in England” against Edward VII when Prince of 
Wales, and kept the lion and the unicorn over his 
mantel. She died sometime between six and seven 
on the morning of July 27, 1953, full of years and love 
and laughter. 

Five sons mourned her—one had gone before. 
Twenty-four grandchildren. Fifteen great grandchil- 
dren. Twelve priests, one of them her oldest grand- 
child, sang her passing. Three bishops blessed her 
that the thunder and lightning of hell gate might not 
daunt this old Irish woman who looked so young again 
in her blue shroud. Her wake was as gay as herself. 
She had been not proud nor very meek, either. She 
had been uniquely, lovably, eternally—herself. 
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Two aspects of U. Ss, life 





THE CATHOLIC CHUgCH AND 
GERMAN AMERICANY 





By Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. Bruce. 
$48p. $6 


Despite the essential unity of the 
Catholic Church in faith, worship and 
government, accidenta] differences in 
such things as language and national- 
ity have always been a fertile source 
of conflict among Catholics. Even dur- 
ing the first years after the Ascension 
of Christ, when the Church was still 
composed entirely of Jewish converts, 
St. Luke tells us in the Acts of the 
Apostles that “there arose a murmur- 
ing of the Greeks (i.e., the Greek- 
speaking) against the Hebrews for 
that their widows were neglected in 
the daily ministration” (Acts 6:1). 

It should not surprise or scandalize 
anyone, therefore, that the Catholic 
Church in the United States has had 
similar difficulties and conflicts. The 
food of immigration which poured 
into this country from almost every 
part of the world brought millions 
of Catholics of various races and na- 
tionalities, of different cultures and 
ideologies, of diverse languages and 
customs. Perhaps even a more abun- 
dant outpouring of the Holy Ghost 
than the apostles received on the first 
Pentecost Sunday would have been 
required to produce complete unan- 
imity of sentiment among Catholics, 
both priests and people, of such di- 
vergent backgrounds. 








Should Catholic Germans, Italians 
or Poles gather together by themselves 
in some sections of the United States 
and attempt to preserve their religion 
by maintaining their national lan- 
guage and customs under priests and 
bishops of their own nationality? The 
French-Canadian church was a living 
proof that such a method could be 
highly effective, and there were many 
United States priests and bishops who 
would have liked to attempt some- 
thing similar. 

But the English-speaking majority 
of United States Catholics never 
doubted that the Catholic Church in 
America must become thoroughly 
American, and the sooner the better. 
Few will now deny that the Amer- 
icanization of the Church in this coun- 
try was the wiser policy, but whether 
the “Irish” priests and bishops who 
directed this policy in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century were al- 
ways as wise and tolerant as they 
might have been is certainly open to 
discussion. 

No group of United States Catho- 
lics strove more tenaciously than the 
Germans to maintain a separate exis- 
tence as a distinct minority group, re- 
taining their own language for church 
services in national parishes under 
their own priests and bishops. This 
book, the fruit of a scholarly study of 
the original sources, traces the his- 
tory of that struggle, which influenced 
so profoundly the development of the 
Church in America. Fr. Barry has 
written a very valuable work, which 
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we earnestly commend to all students 
of American history and of American 
Catholics. Joun J. HeEaty, S.J. 





REPORTERS FOR THE UNION 





By Bernard A. Weisberger. Little, 
Brown. 316p. $4.50 


One of the wonderful things about 
modern history is that there is always 
some hidden corner which needs to be 
lighted up. Bernard A. Weisberger in 
his Reporters for the Union has indeed 
illuminated the journalistic back- 
ground of the Civil War days. 

The author tells us that in pre- 
Civil War days the newspaper editor 
was generally an important lever in 
the ruling political machine of every 
State. His spoils of victory were print- 
ing contracts, special advertisements 
or legislative tips on which to specu- 
late. The Kansas maelstrom, just prior 
to the Civil War, provided Prof. Weis- 
berger with an excellent example of 
the partisanship of the mid-nineteenth- 
century editor. 

The real meat of the book, though, 
is contained in the chapters on the 
Civil War where we watch some curi- 
ous types of semi-professional adven- 
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turer being molded into professional 
newspapermen. The editors, such as 
Bennett and Greeley, became not only 
town criers and pamphleteers but part 
managers of great business enterprises 
influencing international as well as na- 
tional affairs. 

A most interesting highlight of the 
book is the Army’s handling of the 
problem of censorship. There was no 
precedent for handling the war cor- 
respondent. He would take an item 
confided to him on the movement 
of troops and strategy in the morning 
and circulate it as a front-page story 
that night. But, more important, the 
same story would appear in Confed- 
erate Richmond within a few days. 
Thus, it was no wonder that Gen. 
Winfield Scott complained that he 
would prefer a hundred spies in any 
camp to one reporter. Nor was this 
mere hyperbole, for a number of news- 
papermen were almost hanged as 
spies. Though the newspapermen and 
the public would shout “freedom of 
the press,” by the end of the war the 
reporter was held to accountability 
and blue-penciled into conformity to 





establish a code of military manners 
regarding secret information. 

The Civil War, with all its trials, 
proved most beneficial for the re- 
porter. For the Army authorities had, 
in all their harrying and pursuit of 
the newspapermen, thought of them 
as a group and thus given them status. 

For its ability to clarify the thought 
and feeling of the times, this book, 
crammed with research facts, has 
value. No doubt is left concerning 
the partisanship of the press: Its role 
in making and breaking generals as 
well as in shaping public opinion is 
told well, considering the limitations 
of a one-volume work. The style is 
rapid and full of life. However, in 
his attempt to make the book read- 
able, the author treats too many of 
the personalities with such flippancy 
as to distort somewhat the true his- 
toric picture. As a quick survey of the 
journalistic field in the Civil War, the 
book will be acceptable. As a by- 
product, one sees where the seeds of 
what later grew to be “yellow journal- 
ism” were sown. 

Tuomas R. BYRNE 





Normal and abnormal 





PSYCHOANALYSIS AND PERSON.- 
ALITY: A Dynamic Theory of 
Normal Personality 





By Joseph Nuttin. Sheed & Ward. 
310p. $4 


Fr. Nuttin, a Belgian, is a professor 
of psychology at the University of 
Louvain and is also one of Europe’s 
outstanding psychologists. This vol- 
ume, obviously the result of long and 
scholarly consideration of psycho- 
analysis and the problems it poses, is 
further evidence of the fact that the 
clergy outside the United States who 
are writing on the subject of “depth 
psychology” and its relationship to 
Catholic philosophy are apparently 
much further advanced than their 
American confréres. The introduction 
to the book and the opening chapters 
give not only an excellent summary 
of psychoanalysis as a research and 
therapeutic measure, but also an un- 
derstanding evaluation of its philo- 
sophic overtones. 

The author states that there can be 
no question of a simple alternative 
between accepting and rejecting or- 
thodox psychoanalysis in toto. It re- 
quires understanding in its relation- 
ship to psychotherapy in general. He 
sees no reason for limiting oneself to 
its techniques or rejecting it “lock, 
stock and barrel.” He states that even 
actual sexual problems are better un- 
derstood when considered with other 
dynamic forces and conflicts involving 
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the human personality as a whole. 
This idea is something with which 
this reviewer has been in accord for 
a long time. 

The author believes that analysis 
has brought to light an aspect of man’s 
psychic life whose positive effects had 
not been sufficiently noticed in tradi- 
tional ways of thought. However, it 
presents us with a partial picture of 
man contrasting with the traditional 
picture, “which ascribed far too large 
a role to the rational ‘faculties’.” Thus, 
there are two partial pictures. The 
way to solve the problem is not by 
rejecting psychoanalytic doctrine but 
by making up for its deficiencies in a 
positive way with the help of general 
psychology. 

Fr. Nuttin believes that the differ- 
ence in point of view between the 
moralist and the therapist does not 
always arise from the therapist’s lack 
of a moral sense. In certain cases, he 
says, “it can be found in the fact that 
when the moralist makes his judgment 
he does not take into account the real 
nature of the behavior whose moral 
worth he is estimating.” The standards 
of morality do not change, but the 
adoption of a psychological point of 
view changes the psychic reality of the 
actions which the moralist has to 
judge. 

You can see from this that the 
book will raise many arguments, but 
it is all very healthy indeed. It is an 
excellent work and someone has done 
a good job of translating, for, I be- 
lieve, the author’s language is Flem- 
ish. Francis J. BRACELAND 
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MONKEY ON MY BACK 

ae 
By Wenzell Brown. Greenberg, Pa 
$3.50 








This is a well-written account of teg 
age narcotic addiction in New Yq 
City. It could be Los Angeles, \jq 
Orleans, or your own city, if it is hug. 
impersonal, providing an easy liviy 
for former bootleggers, ex-cony; 
thugs, conscienceless lawyers 4, 
over-worked judges. 

Addiction of any kind connojy 


some personal weakness, and narco 


addiction grips a variety of wane} private OF 


personalities whose chances of iif. 
success never were too strong. They 
case histories of teen-agers deser 
to be known the nation over, since th; 
author proposes remedies, while & 
veloping for the reader a Psycholog. 
ical insight into the personal caus 
for the addiction. 

The author lived among the 
young people for a year, learning thej 
language, customs, motivations, fan. 
ily life and their hopes and ambition 
He has a few choice thoughts on sud 
men from the underworld as “Pin-U 
Kelley, “Sneaky Pete” Rodriguez—te 
little men—and on the big boys lik 
Lucky Luciano, who, the author be 
lieves, is connected with an intem. 
tional ring of dope-peddlers. Mt. 
Brown is not the first to ask why Lv 
ciano was released from prison befor 
expiration of sentence. 

Who are teen-age drug addict? 
Where do they come from? You wil 
find a wide variety of human types 
each framed in a poor psychological 
and social setting. All are insecure, 
frustrated, sick personalities, whose 
psychological patterns can be detected 
by proper testing in early life. The 
schools are definitely failing in thei 
objectives by refusing to utilize the 
various tests at hand. This type of ad- 
diction, as well as the alcoholic, can be 
spotted as potential in certain per- 
sonality types. Why schools, parochial 
and public, fail to use personality 
tests early is a mystery to this re 
viewer. 

Pepe was an addict, so was Dave 
and the little fifteen-year-old Joanne 
Scott. Joanne had a “monkey on her 
back” (horrible feelings when drug 
is withdrawn) when she called the 
police for help. Her body was found 
two weeks later in Connecticut. Dave 
came from a well-to-do family, but 
had a father who couldn't manage 
proper relationship with his son, 
situation almost inevitable where the 
mother, as in this case, was the don 
inant figure. Dave died in 
surroundings after a steady dows 
grade in social living. Pepe lived 
longer and the story of his life among 
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| ple in a block “where only a small 
= tage of people were regularly 
' employed . - - and [the rest] lived 
on city relief or both”—“both _mean- 
-.» the numbers racket, or pimping 
or prostitution—is a sordid one in this 
ace. 

hy a is there for such addicts? 
For immediate rehabilitation we have 
the Federal Hospital in Lexington, 
Kentucky; the teen-age hospital on 
North Brothers Island in New York; 
Narcotics Anonymous at the Salva- 


- tion Army headquarters in New York, 


under the direction of its leader, 
Danny Carlsen, a former addict; and 
private or clinical psychiatric treat- 
ment. 

Prevention? From two levels, one 
through the United Nations where in- 
ternational control of the growth and 
distribution of drugs is being unsuc- 
cessfully attempted, and the other 
through a vast program of slum clear- 
ance, adequate wages and mental hy- 
giene. By all means read this worth- 
while book, ALBERT J. McALOON 


The West and the U. S. 





THE FUTURE OF THE WEST 





By J. G. de Beus. Harper. 178p. $2.75 


In our day of world-wide change and 
crisis, thoughtful people have been 
searching the historical record a little 
more assiduously to learn from the 
past about the shaping (and the 
shape) of things to come. There is 
much profit in the work, for there are 
lessons in that record—and also, let us 
not forget, many enigmas. Weighty 
volumes have been written on this 
subject during the past half-century. 
Dr. de Beus, Minister of the Nether- 
lands Embassy in Washington, sum- 
marizes much of them for “the aver- 
age citizen” (though I hold one must 
be far above average to read this 
book). Dr. de Beus analyzes, evalu- 
ates and gives his own views con- 
cisely, most intelligently and with ap- 
preciable skill. His is a message of 
“faith in the historic task of our civil- 
ization and its possibilities” as it is 
about to enter “a new phase, the epoch 
of one civilization-wide world and 
civilization-wide peace.” 

First of all, Dr. de Beus explains 
the views of Danilevsky, Spengler and 
Toynbee in order to determine the 
characteristics of the rise and fall of 
civilizations. In the second part of the 
book, he shows the consensus of 
thinking by these scholars on basic 
points, Lastly, he attempts to indicate 
where we stand by noting the charac- 
teristics of our time, the main chal- 
lenges (communism, anti-Western na- 
tionalism and European disunity), and 








those creative forces of Europe and 
America through which our civiliza- 
tion can respond successfully. He ar- 
gues that Western Christian civiliza- 
tion, on the threshold of the greatest 
challenge of its existence, in the state 
of cold war, can find a solution bring- 
ing happiness to the many by the 
peaceful way of blending in a struggle 
of ideas or by the forceful way in an 
armed conflict. 

This little study is pleasant as well 
as thought-provoking reading. But to 
some extent it shares the fault of all 
studies of this type: it makes the his- 
torical past too simple. And who can 
be so certain about the trends of the 
obscure present? Many an historian 
who has struggled to grasp the elusive 
strands of his own little specialty must 
turn away sometimes to wonder about 
the accuracy of those who discern so 
clearly the intricacies of great his- 
torical patterns. Yet, in the face of 
such difficulties, the task must be 
undertaken. James S. DONNELLY 





WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME 








By Francis Cardinal Spellman. Scrib- 
ner. 111p. $2.50 


Christlike charity is the mark of the 
shepherd of souls according to God’s 
own heart. It is well known to Amer- 
icans, Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike, that Cardinal Spellman is a man 
of this universal charity, which em- 
braces all men, but especially the suf- 
fering, children and the men of the 
armed services—those who have made 
the supreme sacrifice and those who 
are still carrying on the fight for jus- 
tice and truth. Last, but not least, is 
the Cardinal’s spirit of patriotism and 
love of America. In this little volume 
are gathered together thirty-five pray- 
ers and poems which give reverent ex- 
pression to this spirit of love. 

His Eminence speaks of himself as 
“priest and loving brother.” This 
phrase expresses the viewpoint that 
runs throughout the entire book. It is 
this outlook which prompts the warn- 
ings that our country must return to 
God and God’s ways if she is to con- 
tinue blessed. The Cardinal comes 
back to this theme time and again and 
always from the viewpoint of one who 
has seen America’s strength among 
the armed forces. 

The prayers and poems which make 
up this book are written in a med- 
itative spirit. To be appreciated they 
must be received in the same spirit. 
This is a book which is meant to sug- 
gest serious thoughts to all Americans 
that they may understand the chal- 
lenge of the times and, much more, 
that they may turn to God in prayer. 

ELBERT J. RusumonreE, S.J. 


THE SUN 


HER MANTLE 
by John Beevers 


The Blessed Virgin has made 
several appearances on earth dur- 
ing the last century as well as the 
present one. This book is the fac- 
tual story of ten of these visits and 
an analysis of their message. For 
the first time in English the author 
presents the full details of the hap- 
penings at La Salette, near Gren- 
oble, one of the least-known but 
most important appearances of 
Our Lady. Also included are the 
apparitions of Our Lady at Fatima, 
the history of the Miraculous 
Medal and of Lourdes, together 
with the stories of other and less 
familiar apparitions. The message 
Our Lady conveyed in all the 
apparitions is “Prayer and pen- 
ance.” An interesting and exciting 


book! Iustrated $3.25 
Wherever good books are sold 
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SO NEARISGOD > 





a 
By James M. Gillis, C.S.P. With , 
preface by Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Scribner. 210p. $3 


Twenty-six years of service ag editor 
of the Catholic World have wo 
for Fr. Gillis an enviable Teputa. 
tion as a Catholic thinker who 
can express himself with admirab) 
clarity in English of rare elegance anj 
perfection. The best of his editor, 
writings have already been published 
in a more accessible form in sych 
books as False Prophets, Christianity 
and Civilization and This Our Day 
but one can hardly help suspecting 
that, except as models of English style 
they are destined to prove almost a5 
ephemeral as the current problem; 
which they discussed. 

The numerous friends of Fr. Gill 
will therefore welcome this collection 
of essays on the spiritual life as a more 
permanent monument to its venerable 
author. Dedicated to the memory of 
Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P., whose 
conferences on the religious life were 
the inspiration of the author’s youth 
and the model which he here imitates, 
So Near Is God will doubtless be. 
come his most popular and most en. 
during volume. 

Writing in what Cardinal Spellman 
so felicitously describes as “the golden 
twilight of his priestly life,” the dis. 
tinguished Paulist distills the quin- 
tessence of half a century of priestly 
experience into twenty-six brief e- 
says on some of the most vital and 
fundamental problems of the spiritual 
life. We earnestly commend these 
meditations to all readers but es 
pecially to all priests and religious 
who relish a deep spirituality ex- 
pressed in a style and language worthy 
of such an elevated theme. 

Almost every page of this book re- 
flects the wide reading of a long life. 
time. Prophets and apostles, theolo- 
gians and philosophers, poets and 
sages of every age and clime have 
yielded up their choicest gems of 
thought to embellish these chapters. 
Whether it be a familiar text of Scrip- 
ture or the Imitation, or a striking 
phrase from Dante or Omar Khayyam, 
Fr. Gillis skilfully weaves these bor- 





rowed jewels into the rich texture of 
his own profound thoughts about God 
and man and their mutual relationship 
in time and in eternity. 

“To his many friends and admit 
ers,” as Cardinal Spellman’s preface 
so well says, “these conferences, rich 
in inspired wisdom and commo 
sense, will be a reminder of our sub- 
lime destiny and helpful to achieve 
that destiny.” 





Joun J. Heaty, S.J: 
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FEELIN AND FORM: A Theory of 
Art Need from Philosophy in a 
New Key 





By Susanne K. Langer. Scribners. 
43lp. $7 


Many people confess to knowing 
nothing about art, but profess to know 
what they like. In all likelihood such 

ple will like the little they thus 
inow about art more than the more 
about art offered by this philosophical 
sudy, a study whose intent and extent 
is the development of a sound art 
theory on the foundation laid by the 
quthor in her book Philosophy in a 
New Key. 

To formulate such a theory for the 
random reader and for the special 
student of the subject is the avowed 
aim of the author, as she considers art 
and space (painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture), art and time (music, dance), 
art and life (poetry, prose, drama and 
“he film”). Her prime purpose is “the 
construction of an intellectual frame- 
work for philosophical studies, general 
or detailed, relating to art”; not to 
certify convenient, canonical criteria 
for artistic criticism, conception, or exe- 
cution. She affirms and conforms to the 
firm philosophical principle of early 
definition and clear distinction in 
terms. 

Deferring to the dire demands of 
each phase of the subject for “further 
analysis, research and invention,” she 
tenders only a tentative definition of 
art as “creation of forms symbolic of 
human feeling.” She defines symbol as 
“any device whereby we are enabled 
to make an abstraction.” To extract 
the exact meaning of “abstraction” 
from the text is not easy. Certain 
reasonably possible meanings are 
mulled over; many readers will not 
be reasonably certain which the au- 
thor accepts. 

The Scholastic definition of art— 
recta ratio factibilium—is obviously 
many faith years away and schools 
apart from the author’s. This book 
says nothing about such definition, 
nothing about Scholastic philosophy. 
Rather, frequent reference is made to 
the popular modern estheticians, John 
Dewey, Clive Bell, Roger Fry; to the 
theoreticians, Croce, Santayana, Berg- 
son, Jung; and especially to Ernst 
Cassirer, 

Readers who ponder about it will 
wonder why religion, which serves 
the source of all human art, and which 
was the dominant force in Western 
civilization and art for the greater part 
of its history, receives only cursory 
mention—a serious defect in a work 
of serious nature. However, the 
author expresses admiration for Greg- 
orian chant: “Even a person who has 
no inkling of Greek . . . feels the 





sacred import of the text Kyrie Elei- 
son, Christe Eleison because the ex- 
ploitation of those four words is a 
full musical event”; for the Latin form 
of Stabat Mater, “a flowing movement 
to the incredibly musical and solemn 
close.” 

Anent religion she observes: “In an 
age when art is said to serve religion, 
religion is really feeding art. Whatever 
is holy to people inspires artistic con- 
ception. . . . Bad music, bad statues 
and pictures are irreligious, because 
everything corrupt is irreligious.” 

The author’s manner of writing is 
simple, straightforward, occasionally 
soars to pleasant heights. 

The book frankly states that it is 
only a step, a beginning. Much writ- 
ing has preceded it; much remains 
to be written on this difficult subject. 
For further study an excellent biblio- 
graphy is furnished. On the whole it 
is a competent, important work. 

LAWRENCE E. MAWN 





THE MARK 





By Rev. William L. Doty. Bruce. 
186p. $3 


This is the story of a young priest 
who after five years of parish duty is 
assigned to teach religion in a boys’ 
high school, six hours a day, five days 
a week. The story has the ring of 
truth about it and it is interesting and 
enlightening: it deserves a wide cir- 
culation. 

The book points up the growing 
maturity that is coming to Catholic 
writing, and though the author has 
not fully realized his characters, 
though the conversations are still awk- 
ward and jejune, the situations too 
contrived and the solution to the prob- 
lem too easy, for this reviewer this is 
the most promising American Catholic 
novel for a long time, less for what it 
contains than for what it promises. 

I urge the reader to buy this book, 
to suggest it to his local public and 
parish library, and in every way to 
spread the word about it, for not 
since the early stories of J. F. Powers 
have I seen so much promise in the 
most important of all fields of creative 
writing. WiLLiaM B. READY 





THE MOUNTAIN 





By Henri Troyat. Simon & Schuster. 
122 p. $2.50 


Henri Troyat is a Russian-born citizen 
of France who writes French so well 
that he has carried off all the major 
awards for fiction there, including the 
Goncourt, and even in translation it is 
not difficult to see why. The Mountain 
is a ruthless and pitiable parable of 
the love of two brothers who agoniz- 
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ingly climb a Swiss alp searching tor 
a crashed plane, and of what happens 
when they get there. Seldom has so 
much excitement been generated in a 
book of one hundred and twenty-two 

pages; if the climb is not to Anna- 

purna, one rather feels as if it were. 

Yet for all the terror and primitiv- 
ism in The Mountain, it is a greatly 
controlled and objective book, with 
none of those curious rhapsodies that 
marred so much of Annapurna, and 
though Christian symbolism is every- 
where in it, M. Troyat never lets it 
clutter his main narrative line; it is a 
prudential book. 

Isaiah is the elder brother, a good 
man and a great guide who climbs no 
more because he has had an accident 
which has left him light-headed. Mar- 
cellin is the younger, the classic 
wastrel, moody and predatory, and 
because he also is too much loved, 
he easily persuades Isaiah to make 
the search; thus when they set out, 
one goes because of gold, the other 
because of charity. 

It is impossible not to admire what 
M. Troyat has done here with such 
mythic materials, and the way in 
which he manages to have Isaiah 
emerge triumphant as a Christ-figure 
even over the spellbinding climb it- 
self: Isaiah with a lamb slung across 
his shoulder; Isaiah with his hands all 
bloody from the whistling rope as he 
pulls Marcellin to safety; Isaiah cru- 
cified against the flat side of the moun- 
tain; Isaiah carrying down the girl 
survivor (“I thought you were a 
lamb,” he said); and finally, at the 
end, in his room with all his lambs 
and sheep, and the Hindu girl dead on 
his bed, Isaiah stroking them and say- 
ing, “Don’t make a noise. .. . You see, 
she’s asleep....” 

M. Troyat has not been the biog- 
rapher of Dostoevsky for nothing. The 
Mountain is an astonishing perform- 
ance. LeonaRD McCarTHY 
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THE WORD 











“Jesus answered, Were not all ten 
made clean? And the other nine, 
where are they?” (Luke 17:17; Gospel 
for 13th Sunday after Pentecost). 


Not often, in the course of the Four 
Gospels, do we hear Christ our Lord 
complain. In the Gospel passage for 
the thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
we hear exactly that, and what our 
Lord complains about is ingratitude. 

It stands to reason that one of our 
most basic and primary obligations 
toward the Supreme Being whom we 
call God is the obligation of gratitude. 
A very striking difference between 
the cosmic theory of a creation and the 
cosmic theory of a strict evolution lies 
precisely in this matter of gratitude. 
If I am ultimately descended from a 
gorilla, I surely need not worry about 
any necessity to express my thanks to 
that now extremely defunct gorilla. 
If I owe my present state of being to 
some missing link, it is even more 
difficult for me to be grateful. If, how- 
ever, I owe my existence not to some 
thing, but to Someone, to a divine 
and fatherly Person who formed me 
by a loving act of His omnipotent will, 
then I certainly owe a vast measure 
of thanks to that Person, and the prac- 
tical expression of such gratitude will 
naturally be one of the primary con- 
cerns of my existence. 

No one doubts that the practical 
expression of an interior disposition 
like true gratitude involves far more 
than the periodic mouthing of verbal 
formulae. Nor is gratitude totally ex- 
pressed by any specific act or partic- 
ular series of acts, although we Cath- 
olics enjoy the tremendous advantage 
and satisfaction of being able to ex- 
press our heartfelt thanks to God by 
the exalted act which is the Mass. The 
most practical and truly representative 
way of expressing our recognized in- 
debtedness to God is by a general 
habitual attitude or operative philos- 
ophy. 

Genuine gratitude is a deliberately 
cultivated frame of mind, and one of 
the clearest lines of demarcation be- 
tween people is the line between 
those who are thus truly grateful and 
those who are not. The truly grateful 
man is universally grateful. He is 
grateful on principle, and therefore 
grateful for everything. He is thank- 
ful for every sunrise, despite the 
troublesome fact that he then must 
rise himself, and he is thankful for 
every sunset, although he may suspect 
that his own little star is in process of 








setting in more ways than one, |} bl 
lows, of course, that the gratefy] ma 
is an optimist, and a generally 
and cheerful fellow. Such a map 
cite a huge and splendid exam), 
was Gilbert Keith Chesterton; and j 
is significant that Chesterton 
cifically mentions gratitude as b¢iy 
the reason why he, personally, yj; 
most sorry for his sins. 

The other people—the truly thay, 
less lot, and, regrettably, their nang 
is legion—are the professional cy, 
plainers. For these the weather, i, 
coffee and the international situatiy, 
are always either too hot or too cold 
One difficulty is, of course, that fy. 
quently enough the weather, the of 
fee and the international situatiy, 
really are too hot or too cold; but th 
fact does seem to upset some peopk 
much more than it does others, Tk 
problem, as my favorite psychiatry 
keeps saying, is one of adjustmeni 
Gratitude, as a habit of mind, js, 
first-rate adjuster. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, SJ. 





FILMS 








THE CRUEL SEA is the British-made 
movie version of Nicholas Montse. 
rat’s best-selling novel about a co. 
vette on convoy duty during Worl 
War II. It is the kind of picture its 
easy to find fault with but by whic 
adults should find it impossible not 
to be deeply moved. 

Its special effects, depicting th 
sinking of cargo ships, are technically 
inferior and very obviously done with 
scale models in the studio tank. And 
the feeling for the sea as the eve- 
present enemy conveyed by the book, 
and specifically by its title, is blunted. 
The film’s various romantic complic- 
tions, moreover, are pat and rather 
melodramatic. 

In between voyages ten minutes are 
allotted to the first officer (Donald 
Sinden) to fall in love with the pretty 
Wren (Virginia McKenna), omitting 
however, the novel’s explicit sex and 
tragic ending. And on approximately 
the same schedule the young sub 
lieutenant (Denholm Elliott) awakens 
to the fact that his adored actress wit 
(Moira Lister) is a tramp, and the 
middle-aged courtship of the chief et- 
gineer (Liam Redmond) reaches it 
melancholy termination through : 
bomb blast. 

Despite its imperfections and ep: 
sodie construction, the picture is held 


together by the skill with which i } 


evokes the extraordinary heroism ¢ 
the ordinary men, very few of them 
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fessional sailors, who fought and 
woo the Battle of the Atlantic. In 
illustrating this theme none of its de- 
tails-from the comical aspects of radar 
training to the captain’s (Jack Haw- 
ins’) agonizing decision to doom 
some torpedoed survivors in order to 
ursue a U-boat—is wasted and all of 


them are impressive. 
(Universal-International) 


THE SWORD AND THE ROSE. 
Walt Disney, who has branched out 
with great success into making live- 
action (as opposed to cartoon) films 
hased on semi-juvenile adventure 
classics, here presents his version of 
Charles Major’s When Knighthood 
Was in Flower. The novel, which was 
exceedingly popular with the roman- 
tically-minded a generation ago, was 
about the love story of Mary Tudor, 
Henry VIII's younger sister, and a 
commoner named Charles Brandon. It 
was a romance which, what with the 
pair’s disparity of station, Mary’s 
forced marriage to the aged King of 
France and assorted skulduggery at 
home and abroad, proceeded anything 
but smoothly. The movie, give and 
take a little to accommodate changing 
tastes in romantic fiction, is quite 
faithful to the book, which in turn is 
about as faithful to history as was the 
movie version of Young Bess earlier 
this year. In other words, its facts are 
reasonably accurate but its interpreta- 
tion is, to say the least, idealized. 
With The Sword and The Rose, 
however, the romanticized view of 
history is not a source of irritation 
because the effect it is striving for is 
that of a fairy story for adults. As such 
it is done with a rare degree of taste 
and charm and attention to period de- 
tail and in an altogether superior 
brand of Technicolor. If the reai Mary 
Tudor was not quite the bewitching 
minx that Glynis Johns makes her, 
and Henry VIII (James Robertson 
Justice) not such a pleasant rogue or 
Charles Brandon (Richard Todd) not 
such an intrepid and chivalrous gen- 
tleman, more’s the pity. (RKO) 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
tums Robert Louis Stevenson’s com- 
plex novel by brute force into a 
simple-minded, swashbuckling vehicle 
for Errol Flynn. The finished product, 
which deals with Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’s lost cause and Caribbean 
piracy, and appends an un-Stevenso- 
nian happy ending, is reasonably 
lively for the family. It is also quite 
crude in execution, and despite some 
good Technicolor photography in its 
actual locales and the efforts of a 
Supporting cast of fine British actors, 
is singularly lacking in conviction or 
a feeling for history. (Warner) 


Morra WALSH 








AsMonc your friends and relatives, there must be quite a few people who 
would get as much enjoyment and information out of AMERICA as you do. 
People who haven’t become acquainted with it . . . the kind of people you’d 


AT ONE OF THESE SPECIAL SHORT-TERM 


9 issues of AMERICA for only $1.00 


19 issues of AMERICA for only $2.00 











INTRODUCTORY RATES 


like to have reading AMERICA, too. 


Because you are a steady reader of AMERICA and know it so well, you are 
in the best position to help us win new friends. Won’t you enter an Intro- 
ductory Gift subscription for your friends—or bring this Special Introductory 


Offer to their attention? 


We're sure they will be grateful. We'll be grateful to you, too—for the 


opportunity of winning new friends for AMERICA. 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, ete. 
Write for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, 
Inc., 876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations — 544”, 6”, 64” and 7” — 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples, 
Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





PIERRE TOUSSAINT: Catholic gentleman 
of Old New York, by Arthur and Eliza- 
beth Sheehan. 10 cents plus 2¢ stamp. 12 
for $1.00. Write Box 192, Murray Hill 
Station, New York 16, New York. 





“PRIESTLESS COUNTY FOR YEARS — 
NEEDS CHURCH NOW" 68 Catholics 
can’t do it alone. Please help. Rev. Cletus 
Gillson, St. Andrew’s Mission, London, 
Kentucky. 











JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC and IMPORTED 
RECORDS 


Catholic and Irish Records 


Catalog Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 


Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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Successful study clubs 

Eprror: Helen Harrison’s cleverly 
written Feature “X” (Am. 8/1) elicits 
an answer from this reader because 
the problem of Catholic adult educa- 
tion is so vitally important. 

Despite Mrs. Harrison’s discourag- 
ing experience with a study club, we 
have found it to be the next best solu- 
tion to the adult education problem. 
About six and a half years ago, our 
Catholic Woman’s League started 
four study discussion clubs, following 
the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine plan of organization, with a gen- 
eral chairman for the project and a 
leader and secretary for each group. 
The groups average about 12 members 
and, at last count, in May, we had 
38 active groups, with a total mem- 
bership of more than 400 women. 

From the beginning we have had 
the same priest moderator, who meets 
once each month with the leaders and 
any members who care to attend. At 
this meeting, troublesome questions 
which have come up in the different 
groups are presented and answered 
by the moderator. At his direction, 
mimeographed copies of the answers 
to all questions are prepared for use 
by the leaders, if needed. 

For the past two years we have 
been studying the Rev. Francis J. 
Connell, C.SS.R’s new Baltimore cat- 
echism, which is, after all, simplified 
theology. Our most successful groups 
use the question-and-answer outline of 
the text, supplemented by additional 
bibliography. The leader promotes 
discussion and encourages all mem- 
bers to take part. 

In April this year, our League was 
one of ten groups, the only Catholic 
one, awarded a citation by the De- 
partment of Adult Education of Public 
Schools for outstanding work in adult 
education. (Mrs.) Lucy Ryan 

Des Moines, Iowa 


Catholic anti-communism 
Epitor: The June 6 issue of AMERICA 
just arrived here—much earlier than 
usual. Fr. Masse’s “Note on anti-com- 
munism” is a splendid bit of work; 
sound, clear, concise; in the best tradi- 
tion of America’s editorials. But there 
is one more point which Fr. Masse 
surely would have thought of had he 
ever worked in a mission country— 
a point especially for the considera- 
tion of Catholic anti-Communists. 
Would not the most farsighted and 
positive anti-Communist campaign 
consist in opposing the spreading uni- 





versalism of communism with a more 
dynamic spreading of the universalisn 
of Catholicism? The missionary f,, 
from home cannot help wonder; 
why it is that Catholics do not sho, 
in the spreading of their faith ey 
half the zeal and enthusiasm which 
they show in fighting communism, fy, 
if they did, there would soon be see, 
spreading across the face of the earth 
another red flame, not of terror, but of 
Christian love. 
(Rev.) Evcene Hittman, CSS». 
Catholic Mission, Arusha 
Tanganyika Territory, East Africa 


Korean truce 

Eprror: I believe your Aug. 8 ed. 
torial “Truce in Korea” is a sobe 
appraisal of the Korean conflict 
Fuzzy thinking, together with th 
alarming over-all picture of whi 
World War III would mean, leads toy 
many to say we should have calle 
the shots in Korea and ended the co. 
flict on glorious terms. 

This simplifies the problem ty 
much for practicality. Your editorial 
places the picture in its true perspe. 
tive more than anything I have read 
on the subject. 

“Report on Reds in education,” in 
the same issue, is also excellent. 

MicHaEL S. Suea, M.D. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Bouquets 

Eprror: May I tell you how vey 
much I enjoy your magazine? Its 
breadth of coverage is amazing and 
is deeply appreciated by one who likes 
to keep acquainted with the various 
phases of literary and scientific en- 
deavor, however limited her time. 

RosEeMarRyY T. Hiccins 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Eprror: It has been but a month since 
I first became acquainted with you 
Review. Its articles and comments 
have proved to be a most refreshing 
relief from the manipulated reports to 
be found in the pages of so many 
“slick” magazines. 

Your statesmanship in presenting 
the real issue behind the Bricker reso- 
lution, the humane treatment you 
gave the tragic Rosenberg case and 
your rebuking of those who ignorantly 
or hypocritically call the miracle 
TVA “creeping socialism” stand 3 
examples of what American journal 
ism could and ought to be. 

James Monica 
Sacramento, Calif. 
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